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COMMUNICATIONS. 
For the New England Farmer. 
FLOURISHING ROSE BUSH. 
Mr. Eprror,—In the menth of October last I 
took up and set in a common fiower-box a Month- 
ly Rose, which had, during the season, been plan- 


ted ina garden. It was in a feeble state, posses- 
ingin all not more than a foot of wood, with tew- 


er roots than are requisite to sustain in vigor even 
that quantity. ‘The leaves and some of the tender 
wood had been destroyed by frost. The box at top 
is about 9 inches square, and tapers in the usual 
way towards the bottom, This box with the rose 
in it, I placed near the window in our sitting room, 
where T usually shave. And from that time to the 
present [have watered it by turning the water I used 
for shaving upon it. 'Thisof course, has always been 
warm, frequently quite hot; and in afew instances 

I have turned the water sometimes 
upon the earth and sometimes upon the plant, 
with the design of making a full and long experi- 
ment ef the effect of hot water upon vegetation. 
The result I wili now state :— 

Various branches, strong and healthy have been 
thrown out zat the bush is now something 
more than 20 inches high, and 17 in diameter, ex- 
hibiting a dense body of fresh and green foliage. 
About a month or five weeks since, some of the 
buds, which had before exhibited themselves began 
to open, and from that time there have been usual- 
ly as many upon the bush as any one with good 
taste could desire ; and the prospect for the future is 
as favourable as the past has been. I counted this 


near boiling. 


so ti 


morning about thirty buds, in a good degree of 


forwardness, and there are evident preparations for 
an increasing number soon. We all agree, too, 
that in fulness and fragrance there has been a great 
improvement. And on this subject we ought to 
be able to judge, for the bush itself is the offspring 
of one nearly twenty years of age, and for special 
reasons, one of great interest to us. ‘There is now 
a flower open, which, though a little faded, would 
not greatly differ, if brought into comparison, from 
the tea rose, either in fulness or flavor. 

It should be observed that this bush has not had 
the advantages of a steady heat of a green house, for 
no fire has been kept in the room during the night 
and on two or three occasions it was slightly inju- 
red by frost. ‘The small quantity of soap contain- 
ed in the water, no doubt may have been favora- 
ble to the growth and vigor of the plant. How 
much is to be attributed to the use of hot water I 
will not pretend to say. One principle, I think, 
may be considered as settled by it, which is that 
warm, and even hot water will not destroy some 
kinds of vegetation. 

It may be useless to observe that the mud worm, 
and some other living things usually found in rich 
mould have survived and apparently flourished, 
notwithstanding the heat they must have occasion- 
ally endured. AMATEUR. 





To Boil Peas or Beans. That dry peas or beans 
may readily boil soft in hard water, throw a small 
quantity of sub-carbonate of soda into the vessel 
in which the dry seeds are put to boil.— Bull. des 
Se. Agri. 





For the New Englund Farmer. 
Tue following analysis of diflerent sorts of salt 
were made at the request of the gentleman to 
whom this communication is addressed, 
Roxbury Laboratory, May 10, 1833. 
E. Fosrer, Ese. Sir,—l have completed the 
analytical experiments on the specimens of manu- 
factured salt which were sent me by your request, 
and I communicate the following as the results 
which were obtained by accurate methods. 
Specimen numbered 1, for reference, was from 
New York, it was marked “ Double Refined Table 
Salt,” and obtained by the evaporation of the wa- 
ter of salt springs. It was fine grained and per- 
feetly white. 
100,000 parts are composed of dry and pure salt, 
or chloride of Sodium, 


97,600 parts 


Gypsum, or Sulphate of Lime, - - - - 951 
Insoluble matter oxide of Trou, Carb. of Lime, - ) 
Water mechanically retained, - - - - 1400 

9 


Muriate of Magnesia and loss, —- - - : 
No 2. ‘This specimen presented a fine grain with more of a 
glistening appearance than No. 1; in masses its white color was 
slightly tnged by yellow. It was manufactured at Pembroke, 
Maine, by boiling native Rock Salt in water the sample was a 
large mass. 
160,000 parts of this specimen afforded of dry and 
pure salt, or chloride of Sodium, - - 
Gypsum, or sulphate of Lime, - - - 


98 328 parts 
1,093 


Insoluble matter, oxide of Iron, carb. of Lime, 10 
Water retained by crystals, ~ @ © 560 
Muriate of Jron and magnesia and loss, - - 9 
No. 3. This was a specimen of “ Ashton’s Liverpool Fine 


Salt.” Its grains were larger than those of either No. 1, or 2 
and its color had the same hight yellow shade as the Pembroke 
salt ; itis produced in the same way from native Rock Salt. 


100,000 parts gave of Chloride of Sodium, . 97,996 parts 


Sulphate of Lime, - - - - - 1,105 
Tater, - - - - - - - 800 « 

Insoluble matter, - - - - - ms 

Traces of iron and loss, - - - ° 7 


The pan scale is not as was at first supposed a 
foreign substance; in the operations of making 
the solution of crude salt, I should expeet a part 
of it would fall and form a mass like this on the 
bottoms of the boilers.. It contains in 100,000 
parts not artificially dried. 


Salt, - - + - - - - - 98 567 parts 


Sulpt. Lime, - - - - - - 1,318 
Insoluble, silica, magnesia and iron, dried at - - 
the ordinary atmospheric temperature. - 115 « 


If treated in the same way as the crude salt it 
will dissolve except a small portion, a longer time 
being required, no considerable deposition ought 
to take place, nor any scale to attach itself to the 
boilers, so long as native salt of usual purity is 
used. 

I cannot close this without expressing my sur- 
prise, at finding our table salt so free trom contam- 
ination of any kind ; the quantity of water is many 
per cent. less, than that existing in coarse salt and 
far less considerable than is usually supposed. 
Very delicate examinations were made with the 
view of deducting some of the active and less ob- 
vious constituents of saline waters, there were none 
found in either sample. Respectfully yours, 

A. A. Hayes. 





SINGULAR MONUMENT. 

Tne monument erected by count Schimmel- 
man, near Copenhagen, is called the weeping eye. 
That nobleman’s grief for the death of his wife was 
so excessive, that he caused a monument to be 
erected over a spring, and made the water spout 
from the eye, as a continual flood of tears—a sym- 
bol of his excessive grief. 


For the New Eneland Farmer. 


RECIPE FOR PRESERVING THE AMERICAN 
CITRON MELON, 


Pare the dark green from the outside, and 
scrape the seft from the inside of the melon—eut 
water until 
clear; throw it into spring water where it may re- 
main two or three hours.—Change the water fre- 
quently. 

To one |b, of fruit take one and a half Ibs. of 
sugar, some take two bs, make a syrup of half the 
quantity of sugar, and boil in it all the citron until 
done, when it will be transparent. At the expira- 
tion of two or three days take the jelly from it— 
add the remaining half of the sugar, and pour it 


in different forms, and boil it in alum 


on the citron, when it will be ready for use. Sea- 
son with (green) ginger or lemons. 
Dr. J. avon, 
Tl > on le n | - . } . 
he gentleman, who gave us the above would 
add to our obligation, by some account of the 
Citren 


origin culture and use of the American 


Melon.—Eprror. 





From the Gen see Farmer. 

MOUBRAY'S TREATISE ON POULTRY, &c. 

With abridgments and additions by the Editor 
of the New England Farmer, may be had for about 
75 ets., and ought to be read by every person who 
keeps poultry. It is such a book as every house- 
keeper can afford to purchase, because he may 
save the price of it many times over, by learning 
better how to manage his hens, ducks, geese, 
turkies, &c. The following extracts relate to the 
production and preservation of eggs :— 

“ High feeding shows itself not only in the size 
and flesh of the fowls, but inthe size, weight, and 
substantial goodness of their eggs, which in those 
particulars, will prove far superior to eggs of fowls 
fed upon ordinary corn or washy potatoes ; two 
eggs of the former going farther in domestic use 
than three of the latter. 

“The eggs of a hen ina poor condition, and ill- 
fed, were small, light, and the yelk unsubstantial. 
The same hen after good feeding, laid plenty of 
eggs of a larger size, and nearly double the weight, 

‘Eggs when packed for long keeping if laid 
upon the side, the yolk will adhere to the shell.— 
At any rate they ought not to be deposited upon 
their sides. A few years ago, the following suce 
cessful experiment was made at Paris. A large 
number of eggs were placed in a vessel, in which 
Was some water saturated with lime and a little 
salt. They were kept in that state several years, 
and being opened in the month of January, were 
found in excellent preservation without a single 
failure. 

** For the following process for preserving eggs 
perfectly sound, a patent was granted to Mr. Jayne, 
of Yorkshire, in England. 

‘* Put into a tub or vessel one bushel of quick- 
lime, thirty-two ounces of salt, eight ounces of 
cream of tartar, and mix the same together with 
as much water as will reduce the composition to 
that consistence that will cause an egg put into it 
to swim with its top just above the liquid ; then 
put and keep the eggs therein, which will preserve 
them perfectly sound for the space of two years at 
least.” 
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For the New England Farmer. 
HIGH BUSH CRANBERRIES. 

Mr. Fessenpen, In the N. E. Farmer, of the 
17 instant, I noticed the communication of N. D. 
soliciting information relative to a locality of this 
Several years ago, sometime in the fall 





——— 


shrub. 
of the year, while in the garden of a neighbor, I 
observed a small tree or shrub, which was new to 
me. On making inquiries respecting it, 1 was told 
that it was the Cranberry Tree. It was then bear- 
ing a fruit which very much resembled in taste, 
and appearance, the common cranberry, although 
rather smaller in size and contained a small stone 
instead of seeds. I was also told that it grew in 
great abundance in several parts of the town. I 
soon caused a number to be transplanted to my 
own garden, where they are now growing. ‘These 
have for several years blossomed but as yet none 
of the fruit has become matured. I am told, by 
the person who Lrought them to me, that they are 
yet abundant in the neighborhood and your cor- 
respondent can be informed of the locality, &c. 
on application to almost any person in this town. 
C. Wurrman. 

Waterford, Maine, April 29. 1833. 

For the New England Farmer. 

Sir, A correspondent in the N. E. Farmer, of 
the 17th of April, inquires for the ** High Bushed 
Cranberry.” Please to inform him through your 
paper, or otherwise, that it grows in this vicinity, 
but whether it can be procured in any considera- 
ble quantity, I am not certain. I have two or 
three of the bushes in my garden for ornament; 
not knowing of any medical qualities it may have 
as mentioned by your correspondent. It bears 
beautiful red berries, in clusters, which hang on 
into winter, and when ripe have an agreeable, acid 
taste. Itis in every respect a clean handsome 
shrub, and should have a place among the cultivated 
ornamental trees of our country. 

Apple Trees here are now in full bloom on the 
banks of Conn. river, Lat. 42 degrees 33 minutes, 
there is a prospect of an unusual supply of fruit. 

The season has been uncommonly dry, having 
had no rain for several wéeks till yesterday and 
day before, when we had plentiful showers; this 
has changed the face of nature; our grass and 
grain fields before were suffering severely from 
drought. 

Indian corn is not much up, and planting is not 
yet finished. ‘To prevent the depredation of crows 
and other birds on corn, tar is pretty extensively 
used here, and perhaps in other parts of the coun- 
try ; this is the only certain preventative, among the 
many I have tried or known. The manner of 
using it is, to mix as much tar with the seed as 
will give every kernel a thin coating, then stir in 
as much gypsum or ashes as will adhere to it ; this 
will separate the kernels and prevent their sticking 
to the fingers in planting. Shad have not been 
taken here yet, though they are always in our 
waters when apple trees are in blossom, if the 
river is of suitable height; thisrule probably holds 
good in all streams running to the south; frequented 
by this delicious fish. Yours, respectfully, 

Joun WILson. 
Deerfield, Mass. May 9, 1833. 





ad 





Britain Coorer, Esq. the Treasurer of the 
Girard ‘Trust, in aletier addressed on the ist inst. 
to the Philadelphia City Councils, acknowledges 
the receipt of two millions of Dollars, from the 
Trustees of Girard Bank, to be appropriated to the 
erection of the new Girard College. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SOWS DESTROYING THEIR PIGS. 

Mr. Fessenpen,—I have noticed recently an 
extensive investigation into the causes of, and rem- 
edy against, sows destroying their pigs. From my 
experience, and from a long standing custom in 


this vicinity, I am sanguine in the opinion that if 


sows are so placed as to be able to come to the 
ground a few days before pigging, no disappoint- 
ment would ever happen in the loss of pigs. 
itis not convenient to let them ramble at large, a 
temporary pen upon ground is equally good. 

A Swuescriper. 





KNITTING MACHINE, 

Nives’ Register contains an account of a recently 
invented Knitting machine. It is about one foot 
square, only weiglis ten pounds, and costs but $5, 
Itis worked by turning acrank. One girl of 12 
might tend three machines, if arranged to work 
together; each machine making from one to two pair 
of men’s long woollen stockings per day. 








MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


if 


N. ¥. And also through Mr. Fleet, from Mr. 
Jacob Ganber, Columbia, Penn. 

Summer sweet Paradise, a seedling Apple; Zank, 
ditto, ditto; winter sweet Paradise* ditto, ditto: 
allow water, ditto, ditto, Shank’s seeding pear. 


yours very sincerely, A. Wausu. 
Gen. H. A. 8. Dearborn. 
Ornithogalum, arabicum (very beautiful,) 


cactus speciosa, anemonies, several varieties of 
geraniums, tulips, tea roses, purple rocket, from Mr. 
Masa, Charlestown Vineyard. 

Per order, J. Wiysuie, Chairman. 


Voted, That the thanks of this Society be given 
to Dr. James Mease, of Philadelphia, and Alexan- 
der Walsh, Esq. of New York, for their accepta- 
ble donations, 

Adjourned to Saturday, May 18, 11 o’elock. 


NOTICE. 

A special meeting of the Mass. Hor. Society 
will be held on Saturday May 18, by adjournment 
at 1] o’clock A. M. at the Hall of the Society. 

Per order, R. L. Emmons See’ry. 














At a special meeting of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, held on Saturday, May 11th 
1832, 

The following letters from Dr. James Mease 





of Philadelphia, and ALexanper Waxsu, Esq. of 


New York, were read. 


Philadelphia, April 13, 1833. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have the pleasure to send you 
a few Beans direct from Lima. They may be 
useful by renewing the seed from the place in 
which the delicious vegetable is said to have 
originated. 

L also send a corrected copy of my paper on the 
influence of the stock on the graft, and beg it may 
be used, in case the Society should ever publish a 
volume. With my best wishes, lam Gentlemen, 

James MEASE. 


To the Presidents and Member 
of the Hor. Soc. Boston. * 


Lansingburgh, March 16th. 1833. 

Dear Sir,—Urgent business requiring imme- 
diate attention at New York, I hastily procured 
from my garden a small parcel apple cuttings as a 
friendly offering to the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society, the quantity and variety would have 
been greater, if time and an unusual depth of snow 
had permitted their selection. 

It will at al] times afford me pleasure in uniting 
with the community in rendering tribute to the 
laudable exertions of your association. 

With sentiments of great respect, I remain 
yours sincerely, Avex. WALSH. 


Gen. H. A. 8. Dearborn. 
Pres. Mass. Hor. Society. 


The bundle marked E. Devonshire Quondam, ripe last July 
" - “ W. Hawthordean—August to January. 
sg “ “ —P. Golden Harvey—Sept. to February 
2 « QO. Ribstone Pippin. 

a . “ —§$. Dwarf Apple, on Paradise stock. 
sa - * 7. Nonningtou Wonder. 

; id “«  X. Brabant. 

» aid **  B. Monks Codlin. 


New York, March 26, 1833. 
S1r,—In addition to what was put up for your 
society before leaving home, have the pleasure to 
add a small parcel of the Golden Leaf 'Tobacco, 
and some cuttings from the Columbia Gage, a 
seedling plum raised by Mr. Laurance, of Ludson, 





For the New England Farmer. 
Charlestown, (NM. H.) May 9, 1833. 

Mr. Fressenpen,—lI saw in the Centinel of yes- 
terday, a note from you, making inquiry concern- 
ing the * Bush Cranberry.” The botanical name 
of the shrub is the Viburnum Oxycoccus, or Cran- 
berry Viburnum, belonging to the same genus 
with the Guelda Rose or Suow-ball bush, which it 
very much resembles in general appearance. It is 
a native of several parts of New England, and 
grows in this vicinity. I for several years had a 
bush in my garden, but rooted it out a short time 
since on account of its unsightly appearance. 
Like those of the snow-ball its leaves are very 
much subject to the attack of insects, in conse- 
quence of which they roll and curl up to a great 
degree, giving the plant an appearance of deformi- 
ty and want of thriftiness. The fruit is small, red 
and oval, much resembling externally a small 
cranberry a little flattened; in taste it also resem- 
bles the cranberry, with a mixture, however, of an 
astringent disagreeable flavor like that of the root 
ofthe Rhubarb. Its produce is small in quanti- 
ty, and two large stoney seeds greatly diminish 
the amount of eatable matter in a berry. I am 
not aware of its possessing any valuable medical 
properties. I have many times eaten as much of 
the fruit as my palate would permit without dis- 
gust, and without perceiving any effect more than 
would be produced by the same quantity of any 
sour astringent fruit, or choke-cherry, haw thorns 
black currants and the like. To judge from its 
sensible properties it may possess somewhat such 
medicinal qualities as belong to the fruit last men- 
tioned, perhaps in a litle greater degree. It seems 
to me in no degree deserving of cultivation, and 
not worth the land it occupies. You will find 
the plant described in Bigelow’s “Flora of New 
England” and various other works on American 
With much regard, yours truly, 


Botany. 
Samvurt WEBBER. 





Hawks to frighten Birds —A hawk confined in 
in a cage and placed in the garden or field is found 
to be of more service to frighten away birds than 
other scare-crows, including a sleepy boy. 


* From oue of these Trees a fine Apple is sent. 
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USEFUL IMPROVEMENT. 

A parent has been procured at Paris, a gold 
medal granted, and other honorary distinctions 
conferred, forthe discovery and practice, on a 
large scale, of preparing from potatoes a fine flour 
or sago, equal to ground rice, and a semolina or 
paste, of which one pound is equal to one and a 
half pound of rice, one pound and three quarters 
of vermicelli, or, as it is asserted, to eight pound 
raw potatoes, Large engagements have been made 
for the French marine, and for the military and 
general hospitals, where it is found serviceable asa 
nutritious aid with wheaten flour, for biscuits, pas- 
try, soups, gruel and pavada.—Count de Chabrol 
states that 40,000 tons of potatoes are annually 
manufactured into flour, in a cirele of eight leagues 
round Paris. ‘The manner of preparation is not 
known. But Mr. M’Innes states in the Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture, his method of preparing 
tapioca, which is presumed to be somewhat simi- 
lar to the French mode. ‘The potatoes are grated 
into water, and the mass is passed through differ- 
ent strainers and waters, until it is perfectly puri- 
fied from the fibrous matter, and the starch be- 
comes pure and clean, It is then exposed to dry, 
after which it is dried over a heat of the tempera- 
ture of 150 degrees, and made into cakes till need- 
ed for use. It is used in bread, puddings, &e. 
generally with a portion of wheaten flour.—See 
Qr. Jour. Ag. vol. 11, p. 68. 





From the Portland Advertiser. 

Since we published the communication from 
the New England Farmer in reference to the 
HIGH BUSHED CRANBERRY, a gentleman has called 
at our office, and informed us that this bush grows 
in great abundance in some parts of Penobscot 
county, and that no inconsiderable quantity of it is 
to be found in Dover, the town in which he re- 
sides; and that he has used it more or less as a 
medicine for several years. It has proved a very 
effectual remedy in cases of spasmodic contractions, 
and is found to be excellent in all cases of weak- 
ness or general debility, when taken in strong de- 
coctions of the bark, or as a syrup made of the 
decoction, which is preserved by adding brandy 
and loaf sugar in quantities sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Our informant states that he has made a 
great number of gallons of it during the past year, 
which has been used not only by himself, but by 
others, and that its good effect never failed to be 
realized. It has also proved beneficial to those 
who are troubled with dyspepsia. The gentleman 
alluded to left his name with us, so that if any one 
should wish to obtain the bark or syrup, it can be 
done on application to him. He is, we believe, 
actuated by no other motive than a desire to assist 
those who are afflicted with the ills that flesh is 
heir to. 





AGRICULTURAL PREMIUMS. 

Tre Hampshire, Hampden and Franklin Agri- 
cultural Society have awarded the following premi- 
ums for the cultivation of the White Mulberry. 

Premiums on White Mulberry. Yor the year 
1831, awarded 1833 to Philemon Rice of Charle- 
mont, having over an acre set with 2000 plts. to 
acre, $20; Roswell Rice, do. one acre with 1500 
do. $15; Joseph Field, do. best 3-4 acre with 1000 
plants, $10; Eugene Field, do. 1-2 acre 750 do, 
$6; Wm. Clark Jr. Northampton, 1-8 acre 300 
do. $4. 

For the year 1832, premiums offered for the 
greatest number of white mulberry trees over 1 


lfoot high on Sept. 1, awarded to Mason Shaw of| 


Belchertown, having almost 115 trees, 815; 
Charles Hooker of Northampton, $10; George 
Dickinson of Deerfield, $5. For the 
length of white mulberry hedge set for division 
tence, to Charles Hooker of Northampton $6; 
The-dore Lyman of Amherst $4. 

Who havorder of executive committee, 

would d D. Sreenins, Cor, Sec’y. 
~sture 


greatest 





SALT. 

TuHere are many countries on the habitable 
globe where salt has never yet been found, and 
whose commercial facilities being extremely limit- 
ed, the inhabitants can only occasionally indulge 
themselves with it as a luxury. ‘This is particu- 
larly the case in the interior of Africa, ‘It 
would,” says Mr. Parke in his Travels into the In- 
terior of Africa, ‘‘ appear strange to an European 
to see a child suck a piece of rock-salt as if it were 
sugar. This, however, I have frequently seen ; 
although the poorer class of inhabitants are so 
very rarely indulged with this precious article, 
that to say a man eats salt with his provisions, is 
the same as saying he is arich man. I have suf- 
fered great inconvenience myself trom the scarcity 
of this article. The long use of vegetable food 
creates so painful a longing for salt, that no words 
can sufficiently describe it.” 





MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL. 

Sprakine of gymnastics as adopted in our col- 
lege, the Newburyport Herald says; “ It may oc- 
casionally re-invigorate muscles, which have been 
relaxed by indolence and sloth; but this it does at 
the expense sometimes ofa broken neck or other con- 
venientmember, and atthe expense too of much good 
time, which might be otherwise improved. The 
true Gymnastics are the Schools for Mental and 
Manual Labor. These unite in their perfection all 
that is promised, but can never be performed by well 
meaning teachers in their talk of Gymnastics, Calis- 
thenics, and other Greek derivatives. Besides, la- 


REFINEMENT. 
Tuts is the age of improvement. You hear of 
a man’s having been ¢ buried in the watery deep’ 
instead of being simply drowned—of q house 
having been ¢consumed by the all-devouring ele 
ment,’ in lieu of being burnt down.—This refine- 
ment of language is increasing upon the New York 
journalists. We have an instance before us.—A 
criminal who was sent to the Penitentiary, by the 
New York authorities, is represented as having 
been ‘sent to the country seat of the corporation,’ 


a 





A WARNING TO SMOKERS; 

Ir said,—but for its correctness we do not vouch, 
—that a vender of wooden ware, &c. stopped ata 
house in a neighboring town, last week, to obtain 
some refreshment for himself and horse ; and 
having sufficiently satiated his longing appetite, 
he drew out his pipe, and with no unbecoming 
dignity, puffed away while he exhibited his 
Yankee notions to the eager multitude ; but as ill 
luck would have it, aspark from his pipe conceal- 
ed itself in the rags he had received for his valu- 
ables. ‘The cart was safely locked up, and he re- 
turned to the house. When he next observed it, 
‘twas all in flames, and only one wheel, which 
he succeeded in detaching from the carriage, 
was preserved. His pocket book, too, containing 
some $30, which was snugly locked up, was like- 
wise consumed.— Yankee Laborer’s Journal. 





Lerrers from Washington, state that Mr. Liv- 
ingston will soon leave the State department for 
the Mission to France—that Mr. McLane isto be 
transfered to the departinent thus vacated, and that 
W. J. Duane of Philadelphia, is to preside over 
the Treasury. Another rumour is that Mr. Spea- 
ker Stevenson has been tendered the Mission 
to England. 





We learn from Washington that President Jack- 
son will leave that city on the first of June, on his 
tour to the East, and will proceed as far as Port- 
land. He intends to be in Washington again pre- 





bor, however humble should be made honorable, 
by being participated in from principle, by those 
who do not work from necessity. 





COW TREE. 

We know of no example of the power and fe- 
cundity of nature, stronger than that mentioned 
by Humboldt in his description of the, Cow tree.— 
The fluid flows most freely at sunrise, and the 
blacks and natives assemble from all quarters with 
large bowls to receive the milk like a company of 
shepherds, 

The Cow tree occurs most plentifully between 
Barbula and the lake of Marycabo, Itgrows on a 
rocky soiland its foliage is parched and leathery. On 
expesure to the air, this juice presente a yellowish 
cheesy substance. It is perfectly free from smell, 
and is devoid of acrimony. 





Preserving Bees in Winter.—Mr. Etheridge, of 
Montrose, Penn. who keeps a considerable quanti- 
ty of bees, buried seven hives in the ground 
last fall by placing them on the ground, cover- 
ing them first with straw, and then burying 
them in the earth to the depth of about ten 
inches. About the first of this month he took 
them out, and found them to be in excellent con- 
dition. Some of the hives when buried were poor- 
ly provided with honey, and Mr, E. is of opinion 
that they could not have been preserved through 
the winter in the ordinary way. ; 





vious to the 4th of July, not wishing to mingle in 
the bustle and parade which his presence would 
occasion on that day in one of our large cities. — 
NV. ¥. Jour. of Commerce. 

Tne proprietor of the Arlington estate, near 
Washington, (G. W. P. Curtis) has published in 
the National Intelligencer a very good humoured 
advertisement addressed to ‘ gentlemen sheep- 
stealers,” advising and requesting them hereafter 
to steal only the male lambs, as, otherwise the flock 
now reduced from a large one to 46, may be 
entirely destroyed, 








Early Cucumbers.—Cur from the garden of 
John 'T. Norton, Esq. in this city, on the 6th May 
inst., one brace of full grown cucumbers.—.Al- 
bany Argus. 


ANOTHER STEAMBOAT LOST. 

Tur steamer Guiandotte, whilst ascending the 
Ohio last evening struek asnag a few miles above 
this city, and sunk almost immediately. No lives 
lost. She was the U. States mail packet from this 
place to Guiandotte. We have heard no further 
particulars.—Cincinnati Herald, April 30. 








Interesting to Editors. A case has been decided 
in New York Daily Sentinel against Lee, Powel & 
Co. wherein the principle was confirmed, that per- 
sons receiving a Newspaper, without ordering it to be 
discontinued, are liable in all coses for the payment 





of the same. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
COMPOST. 

Messrs. Eprrors,—To make a compost heap, 
select a soil beside the road or in a field, plough 
the length intended for the heap about ten feet 
wide —lay the and mould to the depth 
of twelve inches in the middle of the ploughed 
ground: on this lay a covering of barn-yard ma- 


sods 


nure twelve inches thick; then if any weeds, such 
as thistles, burdocks, or any other green weeds 
are handy, put on a layer of four or six inches. 
On this put a covering an inch thick of leached 
ashes, then put on another layer of sods and mould, 
barn-yard manure, and weeds and ashes as betore, 
and so on until the heap is raised five feet high. 


Then cover the whole with sods and mould. If 


very dry some water may be scattered over the 
layers, as it is made up. 

In about five or six weeks it should be plough- 
ed, turning the furrow outward until this is all 
thoroughly mixed, then with a seraper it should 
be put in a snug heapagain, A new fermentation 
will take place, and all the materials be thoroughly 
impregnated with the fertilizing qualities of the 
manure. When wanted to be applied, let it be 
ploughed again, and with a seraper it may be 
readily moved out in heaps, spread and ploughed 
in. ‘Thus five or six joads of good manure are 
made with one of leached ashes. The ashes at- 
tract much fertility from the atmosphere, dissolve 
the coarser materials of the heap, and if duly covy- 
ered with mould little or none of its virtues will be 
carried off by the fermentation, but the fermenta- 
tion will go on in the heap, and its virtue be ab- 
sorbed by the sods and mould. If intended for a 
sandy soil a layer of clay may be laid over the 
ashes, if for a clay soil a layer of sand will be bet- 

ster. In this way our manures may be greatly 
increased with little trouble or expense. 
Yours, R. M. W. 

Potter, 15th April, 1833. 





From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 
[From our Correspondent. ] 
Vew York, Saturday, May 4. 

Haprenine to be this morning among those 
who attended the session of the American Lyceum, 
I heard one of the most interesting debates which 
ever have come under my notice, on the subject 
of the connection of MANUAL LABOR with education. 
A great mass of information was given by gen- 
tlemen from different seminaries in all parts of the 
country, and by others who have travelled in Eu- 
rope—particularly Prof. Dewey, Mr. Brace (Prin- 
cipal of the Institution recently conducted by Miss 
Beecher) Mr. Woodbridge, Mr. Wells (of the Bos- 
ton Farm school,) and Mr. Weld, (General Agent 
of a highly respectable and useful association, call- 
ed the “ Society for the promoting Manual Labor 
in Literary Institutions”;) among whose leading ofti- 
cers are President Day, Mr. Frelinghuysen, Dr. 
Milnor, Mr. Jay, and others, 

Mr. Frost, a Trustee of the Oneida Institute, 
perhaps the most successful experiment on this plan 
in the country, stated, that that seminary com- 
menced its operations only six years since, | under 
numerous disadvantages. It now contains one 
hundred students which is the maximum number ; 
and this is so far from satisfying the demands of 
the public, that five hundred applications for admit- 
tance have been rejected within about twelve 
months last past. ‘I'he farm used by the students, 
who are required to labor three hours a day, con- 
tains fifteen acres. The proceeds of the labor thus 





far have been about $10,000, between 3 and 4,000 





} 


young fruit, if there should happen to be any on 


of which have been raised during the last year. | the trees, 


The effects of this system on the mind, manners, 
morals, and especially the physical and intellectual 
capacity of the young men to endure study, and to 
protit by it, are spoken of in strong terms of admi- 


This matter deserves the most seriovs con- 
to the 


appoint- 


ration, 
sideration throughout the country. ‘There 
about thirty institutions in which these | ‘ 
are adopted; but they ought to be in uliiy, cd 
and constant application. 

Half of our literary, scientific and professional 
men are dragged out of life by insanity, dyspep- 
sia, consumption, and numberless other diseases by 
neglect of seasonable and reasonable recreation, 
in the very prime of their days, while half the resi- 
due survive only to lament vainly the loss of those 
inestimable and indispensable means of usefulness 
and happiness both, which are prized only by those 
who possess them no longer. No doubt the Lyce- 
um will take some eflicient order for recommend- 
ing this subject to public attention. 

From the reports presented by gentlemen from 
N. Hampshire, I am disposed to give that State 
credit over all others for the efliciency of its system 
of primary education, It appears that $90,000 are 
raised for this purpose, yearly, by tax, besides $10,- 
000 by a specific impost on banking institutions ; 
and that the schools are attended, during the sea- 
son of summer or winter, by at least one out of four 


—and some gentlemen believed by one out of 


3 7-16 of the whole population. 

The votes for Connecticut were unanimous in 
condemning the system of public appropriation 
for schools adopted in that State. 
it seems to be really a serious evil, for it prevents 
exertion and emulation on the part of the individ- 
ual districts and towns. The conditions of the 
law, intended to obviate these effects, are them- 
selves very generally overlooked or evaded. ‘The 
interest of this fund I believe, is about $76,000. 
Changes, it is said, will soon be made for the bet- 
ter in regard to its management. 





FRESH GRAPES. 

Arovur the Ist of March, the Editor of the 
Long Island Farmer was presented with several 
clusters of Isabella Grapes of fine flavor and qual- 
ity, which had been preserved perfectly fresh, and 
appeared as plump, and tasted as delicious as if 
just taken from the vines. ‘They were preserved 
in the following manuner:—when ripe they were 
carefully gathered in clusters, and the ends of the 
stems sealed with common sealing-wax, to pre- 
vent the escape of the vinous fluid through the 
fractured pores; they were then placed in a jar, 
gently bedded in saw dust which had been kiln 
dried, and the pot itself then covered and sealed. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
CATERPILLARS. 

Messrs. Eprrors,—A friend of mine (and a 
subseriber to the Farmer) wishes to inform the 
public of his method of destroying the Caterpillar 
on fruit trees. Wherever he discovers a nest of 
them, he, with a swab of tow on the end of a 
pole, applies brine to them; he says that it is cer- 
tain death to all that the brine touches. If this is 


so, I should think a more expeditious way would be, 
to apply the brine to the worms through the medium 
ofa common syringe, or “squirt gun ;” I am inclined 
to think that the brine would be injurious to the 


The effect of 


| 
| 


.| with the slope of the stratum. 





My method of destroying the Caterpillar is to 
shoot them !! L examine my trees once in three or 
four days, (during the season of their depredatious 
early in the morning, while the worms are still in 
their nest, and, if I discover any, I put a light 
charge of powder only, into my gun, and blow 
away worms, nest and all, | do not use a wad, 
because it would be in danger of bruising the 
limbs of the tree. W. H. 





, 
e Farmer. 


From the Genes: 
UNDER DRAINING 

Is particularly beneficial in collecting the waters 
of springs, and those which settle upon a tenacious 
subsoil, and in conducting them to open drains, 
without their prejudicing the crops. Earths are 
deposited in strata, generally in an inclining posi- 
tion. Many of these which underlay the proper 
soil are tenacious or compact, and obstruct the 
free passage of water which settles upon them 
from the surface, or presses for vent from beneath. 
Many of the strata have been worn through by 
the passage of water, and caused depressions of 
surface, turned valleys, swales, swamps, &c. 
which in process of time have naturally acquired 
a new soil and were covered with vegetation. 
The waters falling upon the surface of the earth, 
settle through the porous soil until they reach an 
lumpervious stratum, then follow the inclination of 
this stratum, until forced, by the laws of liydrosta- 
tics, to the surface, where they saturate the soil, 
and render it cold, and uncongenial to cultivated 
crops. ‘These waters often find their way to the 
surilace upon the upper portions of extensive 
slopes, and extend their influence to their base, 
but are most frequently met with near the margin 
of swamps and in ravines. Hence drains through 
the centre of ravines and swamps are often found 
inadequate to render them dry and tillable. If a 
drain is cut above where these waters first appear, 
down to or into the impervious stratum, they are 
of course arrested in their passage to the surface, 
and produce no injury. Sometimes by boring 
through the compact stratum, water will flow 
through the aperture from below it in quantities, 
which might prove injurious to a lower level. 
These perforations should be made at right angles 
As no benefit, but 
an actual loss in labor and in land, results from 
having these drains open, they should inyariably 
be covered, and hence are denominated under 
drains. Their site and extent can only be deter- 
mined by observation of the ground; but their 
benefit is sure at every point where water runs 
through the soil. 

Under drains are constructed in various ways. 
They should always be so deep that a plough may 
pass freely over them, without disturbing the ma- 
terials of which they are made, and if practicable 
penetrate somewhat the compact stratum. ‘They 
are less liable to get out of repair where there is & 
constant flow of water than where there is none. 
The most common way is to construct them of 


-|stone or of brush wood, though in Europe, tle, 


Stone is preferable 
The sides of 


and sometimes sod, is used. 
where it can be conveniently had. 
an under drain may be perpendicular, and the 
width only sufficient to work in with convenience. 
There should be twelve inches of stone in the bot- 
tom, if they are round and laid without order; 
though it is better, when the material will admit 
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vi it, to lay them so as to have a sufficient aper- 
ture, With stones at the sides and top, for the wa- 
ter to pass freely, Brush, straw, or the inverted 
soil, may be thrown upon the stones, to prevent 
the earth from getting among the stones, and ob- 
When 
brush is to be used, such as is three to six inches 
in diameter at the butt is to be preferred, aud ev- 
ergreens are better than deciduous kinds. ‘They 
should be used when green, and while in foliage 
cut them in lengths somewhat longer than the 
depth of the drain; then begin at the upper end, 
and Jay them in diagonally, the butts down, and 
the tops mear the surface, taking care to adjust 
the larger sticks so that when they are pressed 
down the water will find a passage between them, 
and putting the spray on the top. One man 
stands upon the brush, treading it down as le pro- 
gresses in placing it, while another, or a boy, pas- 
ses it to him. When finished, the ditch is appar- 
ently full, but the weight of the earth, when 
thrown on, presses it into a small space. Anoth- 
er method is practised where the subsoil is hard. 
The main ditch is made somewhat broader, and a 
spit taken from the centre of the bottom, with a 
narrow tapering spade, so as to leave a shoulder 
at the bottom of the main diteh, of six inches or 
more upon each side, upon which sticks, cut to a 
proper length, are laid cross wise, and the brush 
placed horizortally upon those. Another method 
is to make the drain of three straight sticks of tim- 
ber, two Iuid in the bottom of the ditch so far 
apart that the third shall serve as a cover to the 
space between them. 

As to the utility of under draining I can speak 
from observation and experience. ‘That excellent 
farmer, H. W. Delavan, whose improvements at 
Ballston, afford an example of good husbandry, has 
given it an efficient trial, both on wet slopes and 
level surface. His materials are stone, with which 
his lands abound. And he has happily contrived 
to supply watering troughs for his cattle, upon the 
lower sides of his fields, with the water which 
flows in these drains, Such has been their ame- 
liorating influence upon the soil, that, under judi- 
cious management, his crops, in the fields under 
drained, have been quadrupled in a few years, 
My own experience has been alike satisfactory. I 
have from a mile and a half to two miles of under 
draining upon my farm. In every case it has 
converted useless poachy land into kind fertile 
soils, adapted either to tillage or the fine grasses, 
Brush is the principal material I have employed. 
The asking price of the man who made a consid- 
erable portion of my drain, was five shillings for 
twenty-eight yards, the materials being furnished 
on the spot. The drains were made in sand, gen- 
erally terminating in clay, and of an average depth 
of three feet. Bb. 


structing the free passage of the water. 





From the Kennebec Farmer. 
FATTENING BEEF. 
Monmouth, Feb. 15, 1833. 


Mr. Hotmes,—l wish to communicate a few 
observations through the columns of your useful 
paper, in regard to fattening beef. Much of the 
beef made in this vicinity, is from cows, which 
through age have become unfit for the dairy, and 
from oxen which are worn out with bard labor. 
Itis customary to milk the cows until August or 
September, and as soon as they can be dried of 
their milk, begin to feed them, first with green 
corn stalks, small corn, potatoes and meal; and 





the feed given them is generally much more than 
the value of the beet’ when slaughtered.—The ox- 
en intended for beef are generally worked in the 
spring as long as they are able to drag the plough, 
because it isthe last spring’s work they will do, for 
the owner intends to fatten them. 

Now all this appears to me wrong. If those 
who have old cows which they intend to fatten 
would dry them of their milk betore they go to 
pasture in the spring, and let them have a good 
pasture and plenty of salt, they will find that they 
will have much better beef than that which is 
made from vegetables in the fall, and much cheap- 
er; and a cow thus fattened will have double the 
quantity of tallow, of those which are milked 
through the summer. ‘The old worn out oxen in- 
tended for beet should be well kept through the 
winter and spring ; one bushel of corn or meal 
given them in the spring is worth two in the fall 
Let them have a good pasture and bleed them once 
a month or oftener, take but a small quantity of 
blood ata time. In this way the farmer will find 
he is amply compensated for the loss of milk from 
his old cow and for the labor of his worn out oxen. 

A Farmer. 





BUTTER. 

A FRIEND waited on us, yesterday, to communi- 
sate the result of a process, which had been recom- 
mended to him, of restoring butter to its original 
sweetness. Incredulous as he was, he made the 
experiment, and he authorises us to say it was en- 
tirely satisfactory. It consists simply of churning 
the butter with sweet fresh milk, in the proportion 
of about 3 lbs. of the former to halfa gallon of the 


latter. Butter, thoroughly rancid, by this simple 
process, was rendered sweet and good. Our citi- 


zens, in view of the present scarcity and dearness 
of butter of even tolerable quality, will not fail to 
appreciate this discovery.— Fredericksburg /rena. 





From the Southern Agriculturist. 
WOOD COLLARS FOR HORSES AND IRON 
BOWS FOR OXEN. BY JOSEPH F. O’HEAR. 
Charleston, Nov. 5, 1832. 

Mr. Eprror,—As many of your readers have 
not heard of woeden collars for oxen, mules and 
horses, 1 would suggest the great economy aud ad- 
vantage in the use of them. I have experienced 
their utility for ten or twelve years; they are su- 
perior to leather, corn husk, er flag-collars in wet 
weather, because they do not gall the animal by 
holding to the hair. The simple mode adopted to 
make them ts this; about four inches in diameter 
of dogwood, sweet-gum, tupelo, or sassafras- wood 
is procured, with a bend to fit the animal’s neck, 
and just the length wanted, it is slit in half with a 
saw and forms the pair. Holes are then bored 
top and bottom for the strings, and a pair of hooks 
and staples are driven in about an inch below the 
middle, as in common wooden haims. Observe 
to take off the bark and remove any knots or un- 


evenness in the wood, and turn the round part of 


the pole to the shoulder. The same collar can be 
used for the plough or cart, by attaching a piece 
of chain fifteen or sixteen inches long to the cart- 
shaft at the back-band-staple. 

I have also used an iron-bow for oxen with 
which Lam pleased. It is made from five-eighth 
rod iron. ‘The advantage in its use is this, that a 
well shaped bow can be made to fit the animal’s 
neck, which will not gall, and is never out of 
order. It isa common thing to see oxen galled 


much by the vile shaped wood bow in com- 





mon use, from the difliculty of bending wood 
regularly ; consequently the power of the ox is 
measurably lost. A pattern of the collar and of 
the bow may be seen at the blacksmith’s shop of 
Mr. Jacob Martin, in Wentworth Street, one door 
west of Meeting Street, or at the Cattle Farm, at 
the forks of the road, near the city, 

Joseru. FL OM rar. 


— 





Beat rurs wHo can.—We have in our office a 
spear of .dsparagus, raised in the Market Garden of 
George Wilson, Esq. near Lambert’s Point, which 
measures three inches in circumference, and siz in- 
ches and a half in length.—.NVorfolk Beacon. 








STATISTICS. _ 

Durtn states, that in Great Britain the animal 
power is eleven as the manual 
power, while in France it is only four times as 
great. Also, that Britain consumes three times as 
much meat, milk, and cheese as France. In Han- 
over there are 193 horses to every 1000 inhabi- 
tants, 145 in Sweden, 100 in Great Britain, 95 in 
Prussia, 79 in France.—Bull. des Se. Agri. 


times as great 





Tue Dahlia, which now competes with the finest 
flowers of the garden, was first introduced into 
Spain from Mexico, in 1787. In 1802, three 
specimens reached Paris, and were cultivated in 
the house, and only propagated by seed. It was 
subsequently introduced into England, — Its flower 
was originally single. ‘The double and inconceiy- 
able variety which now grace our borders, are 
principally the result of the gardener’s skill. The 
finest new varieties now sell in England as high 
as 7s.and 10s. sterling a plant or root, in such 
high estimation are they held by florists.—Jb. 





From the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes,—I wish to communicate to the 
public through your paper anew and very ex- 
peditious method of ¢ harrowing in’ the English flat 
turnip seed. Sow the seed in the usual manner 
—then turn your flock of sheep into your yard 
and drive them round for a few minutes, just 
enough to give them a little exercise and the work 
of harrowing is done. 


Yours, &c. Friar Turnip. 





WHITE-W ASHING. 

May is emphatically a white-washing month, 
All store keepers who regard the health, and do- 
mestic appearance of their customers, should be 
well provided with good lime, and a large supply 
of white-washing Brushes—especially the latter ; 
as it would save many of our good dames the 
trouble of borrowing brushes from their neigh- 
bors ata time when it is about as vexatious to lend 
them as it is toloan your umbrella in a rainy day. 
—Hunterdon Gaz. 





We have had occasion to refer to manufactures of 
useful and ornamental articles from anthracite coal, 
by Messrs. J. W. & G. Kink, whose taste and in- 
cenuity in this way are unrivalled. Among the 
uses to Which they have recently applied the grand 
staple of our mountains, are, urns and founts for 
mineral water, ale, &c. adding greatly to the em- 
bellishment of these temperance promoters ; stands 
for astral lamps, large and sinall inkstands, and di- 
verse other articles of utility and beauty, are made 
by the Messrs. Kirks, from this coal ; and the pol- 
lish and color are so perfect, that we are not sur- 
prised at the good demand in which they are at 
present.—U. S, Gaz. 
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FARMER’S WORK FOR MAY, 
Pasture. ‘To make the most of pasture land, 
especially if it be fertile, it should be well fenced 
in small lots of four, eight, or twelve acres, ac- 
cording to the size of the farm, and the number 
and size of stock. There should be trees, for 
shade, thinly scattered over the pasture land, but 
not too many ina place. Cattle should not be turned 
into any pasture till the grass is so much grown 
that they can satisfy their hunger without rambling 
over the whole lot. Dr, Deane observed that the 
20th of May is early enough to turn cattle into 
almost any of our pastures. Out of some they 
should be kept later. ‘The driest pastures should 
be used first, though in them the grass is shortest, 


that the cutting and punching of the surface of 


the ground by the cattle’s feet nay be avoided. 

It is not right to turn all sorts of cattle into pas- 
tures, promiscuously, Milch Cows, working oxen, 
and beasts, which it is intended to fatten, should 
have the first feeding. Afterwards, sheep and 
horses will find good picking. When a lot has been 
fed till the grass has become short, shut it up, and 
the manure which hasbeen dropped, should be 
beaten to pieces, and spread over the surface. Let 
the next lot be managed by the same method. 

Dr. Deane observed, ‘+ Let the stock of a farmer 
be greater or less, he should have at least four 
inclosures of pasture land. One inclosure may 
be fed two weeks, and then shut up to grow. 
Then another, Each one will recruit well, in 


in six weeks; and each will have this space of 


time to recruit. But in the latter part of October, 
the cattle may range through all the lots, unless 
some one may become too wet and soft. In this 
case, it ought to be shut up, and kept till feeding 
time the next year. 

Pastures which are too wet, should always, if 
possible, be drained. A low, miry pasture is par- 
ticularly injurious to sheep, as it is apt to cause 
the rot. Cattle or sheep fatted in dry pastures, 
have better tasted and more wholesome flesh than 
those which are fatted principally on the coarse 
produce of wet pastures. 

There are greater advantages in feeding pastures 
in rotation than many farmers are aware of.— 
** One acre,” said Dr. Deane, ‘* managed according 
to the above directions, will turn to better account 
than three acres in the common way.” 

Sheep require no water in their pastures; it is 
also thought by some, that calves and horses are 
best without water, unless ‘the latter are worked. 
If these animals have no water, it is said they will 
feed in the night and lie down in the heat of the 
day. Milch cows, however, require water. 

The bottom of an old hay-stack is reeommend- 
ed as an excellent manure for pasture land, as, 
besides the nourishment which it affords, it con- 
tains a quantity of grass seed, which furnishes a 
new set of plants. It should never be suffered to 
mix with manure for grain or corn lands, as it 
will cause them to be overrun with grass or other 
plants, which, though useful in a pasture, are 
weeds in arable lands. 

Soiling, This is a term applied to the feeding 
of domestic animals on new mown grass, or other 
green crops, in racks, yards, stables, &c. If a 
farmer possesses more stock than land, and can 
obtain labor without paying too dear to make it 
expedient to attempt the niceties of cultivation, 
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soiling may prove beneficial. ‘ Every farmer,” 
says Lorain, * should soil his working cattle and 
horses, whether he may or may not enter into the 
general practice of soiling. A very small extent 
of ground will be sufficient for that purpose. This 
may be so near the barn that the trouble will be 
but litte more if so much as going to the pastures 
after them. The gross and rich dung, saved by 
this practice, will be very valuable.” 





GARDENER’S WORK FOR MAY.’ 

Bush Beans. Any time in this month will an- 
swer for planting bush beans. Select a warm, 
dry, and favorably situated spot, and having ma- 
nured it properly, draw drills an inch deep, and 
two feet or thirty inches asunder; drop the beans 
therein two inches apart, and draw the earth 
equally over them; do not cover them more than 
an inch deep. The bush bean does not require a 
very rich soil, and if too highly manured is apt to 
run too much to vine. The dwarf kinds of bean 
may be planted in rows from 12 to 18 inches 
apart in the rows. 

Lima Beans. The following directions relative 
to this valuable product are from J. Buel, Esq., of 
Albany. 

“ The Lima Bean. Phaseolus limensis, is un- 
questionably. the best bean, if not the best of the 
legumes, that is grown in our gardens, with the 
further recommendation that it may be kept for 
the table, in tolerable perfection, during the whole 
year. As it is rather tender for our climate, con- 
siderable care is requisite to grow it with success, 

‘The soil should be rich, mellow, warm, and 
rather dry. ‘T'he situation open and fully exposed 
to the sun. The time of planting, May,—when 
the ground and weather are sufficiently warm to 
ensure a quick germination of the seed, as this is 
very liable to rot in a cold or moist temperature. 
The manner of planting may be either that of ordi- 
nary pole beans, in hills two and a half to three 
feet deep, or as follows: dig holes three feet in 
circumference and eighteen inches deep, and put 
into each the best part of a barrow load of dung 
or compost; cover this with six or eight inches of 
mould, plant the beans near the rim, and insert 
four or five poles, retaining the branches, round 
the hill. In either way, it is best to set the poles 
when the seed is planted. Cover the seed half an 
inch with mould, and if the weather is dry when 
you plant, an occasional watering will be benefi- 
cial. The seed may be soaked a few hours, with 
advantage, in tepid water, or milk and water, 
previous to planting. 

‘‘ The product is very abundant; though the 
entire crop seldom comes to maturity in ordinary 
situations. ‘To make the most of it, however, it 
has been my practice, on the first indications of 
frost, to pick off all that have acquired a imature 
size, and to have them shelled and dried. I gen- 
erally reserve this bean for winter use, and sixty 
hills have yielded me four or five pecks of shelled 
beans, Those that are ripe are separated for 
seed, and to be used last. They lose but very 
little of their flavor: and beth the ripe and unripe 
may be cooked in the same way that they are when 
taken from the vines, taking the precaution to put 
them in cold water over night, previous to cook- 
ing. They are particularly fine with dried green 
corn, in the Indian dish, which we denominate 
succotash. 

«There are two varieties of this bean, which 
differ in size nearly one half, of like habits, and 
both very abundant beans.” 


The Farmer’s Guide gives the following diree- 
tions for raising beans, whose vines need support: 
‘Let poles of a proper height be fitted in the 
ground, about 2 feet apart, in rows 3 or 4 feet 
distant from each other—around each pole let 
4 or 5 beans be planted: the poles should have 
small knots left on them, or pins put through to 
support the vines. This way of planting gives an 
opportunity of keeping the soil loose around the 
roots, and prevents injuries arising from driving 
poles into the hills. Of the yarious sorts of' pole 
beans one planting is enough; for if you gather 
as the beans become fit for use, they continue 
bearing through the summer, especially the Lima 
bean, which delights in heat, and which should 
not be planted till the ground is quite warm.” 

Cockroaches. We have been requested by a 
correspondent to republish ‘a recipe for destroy- 
ing that mischievous visiter to most of our houses, 
the Cockroach.” We presume the following was 
meant, and therefore insert it again. 

“Take a deep plate or dish, and nearly fill the 
bottom part of it with molasses and water; set 
it near their haunts, with some chips from the 
shelf to the edge of the plate or dish, for a railway 
Sree bridge, for these nimble-footed beauties to 
travel on to this sweet bath, and the next morning 
a very goodly number of the last generation will be 
found up to their backs, indolently revelling in 
this charming liquid—now they are not dead, and, 
if thrown out of doors, I will bet my ** Cremona 
to a Jewsharp,” that the chance is equal for their 
reviving and appearing in all their hideous defor- 
mity, ‘hobgoblin and all,’—but another death 
will stop their swift race, viz. the fire. Whatever 
number may be caught, scoop them out of the 
plate and Jodge them safely in the fire, and you 
make good their retreat, and nothing short of that 
will do it. EXPERIENCE.” 





A FINE BED OF TULIPS. 

We have been much pleased with a parterre of 
these splendid flowers, owned and cultivated by 
Mr. Samuel Walker, of Roxbury. The Tulip- 
bed is about 36 feet long, and 11 1-2 wide. The 
flowers are of many various shapes and colors, 
and make a display, which might almost justify 
the Tulip-mania, which was once epidemic in 
Holland. The parterre is enclosed by a frame, on 
which is stretched a linen awning to protect the 
plants from the rough visitations of the ele- 
ments, and at the same time admit as much light 
and air as is necessary for healthy and vigorous 
vegetation. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Assault onthe President. An assault was lately made on the 
President of the United States by Mr. Randolph, late of the 
Navy. ‘The President was on board of the Steamboat Sydney, 
at Alexandria, when the assailant struck him, but was immedi- 
ately arrested by the bystanders. Randolph, however, made 
his escape, and we have not heard of his being taken. 

The Weather. For afew days past, we have been favored 
by occasional, intermitting, but not very copious rains, together 
with warm southerly breezes, which have put a new face op 
vegetation, and very much brightened the prospects of the 
season. Fruit trees have blossomed most abundantly, mowing 
lands and pastures are clothed in the brightest verdure, and the 
aspect of the country promises our cultivators a most ample 
reward for their labors. 

Porcelain China. There is a Porcelain Manufactory in Phi- 
ladelphia, owned and conducted by Judge Hemphill. A writer 
in Poulson’s Daily Advertiser recommends the articles manufac- 
tured at this establishment as being vastly superior in strength 





and equal in beauty to any imported—and they are sichly de- 


eeerertneomee ntact —— —————— 
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serving the encouragement and patronage of every citizen who 
prides himself in being an American. It is the only manufac- 
tory of the kind in the United States, and the workmen em- 
ployed therein are equal to any in Europe. Ile says he can 
speak of the good qualities and durability of the ware, from 
actual trial of five years, having at this time purchased a tea 
set, with other pieces, from this manufactory, which have been 
in constant use ever since, and although they have received 
many hard knocks, yet not a piece has been broken, and they 
are as handsome now as when they were first purchased. 

Secretary of the Treasury. The Philadelphia National 
Gazette says, it is understeod as certain that William J. Duane, 
Esq. of that City, has been appointed by the Secretary of the 
United States, to succeed Mr. M’Laue, who will go into the 
Department of State. 

William Rotch, Jr. Esq. of New Bedford, has added one 
‘housand dollars to the fifty thousand fund, for the benefit of the 
institution for the blind. 

The ladies of Bennington, Vt. to the number of six hundred, 
united in petitioning the Board of Excise of that town to license 
no persons to vend strong drink. ‘The Board accordingly re- 
fused to grant any licenses. 

The Washington Globe states that in South Carolina, medals 
are in circulation bearing on them the following inscription :— 
“John C, Calhoun, first President of the Southern Confederacy.” 

A recent pamphlet states that the American invented ma- 
chinery is so superior to the British, that many large manufac- 
turers in England have put aside their machinery, but little 
worn, and replaced it by the American. 

Fire on the Mountains! The weather has been remarkably 
dry for some time past, and we bear of fires in the woods in 
almost every direction around us, The atmosphere is so com- 
pletely filled with smoke, that the stars are obscured from view, 
ihe light of the moon scarcely perceptible, and even the rays 
of the sun will hardly penetrate it. We fear that much damage 
may be done if we do not have rain soon, as the fire seems to 
be approaching near us.—Mauch Chunk, (Penn.) May 4. 

Bad news from Matanzas. Letters as late as the 13th of 
April, state that the cholera was making awful ravages at 
Matanzas. Deaths stated at one hundred and fifty per day, 
which makes the mortality greater than it was at Havana, at the 
most sickly period. The population of Matanzas is about 
twelve thousand. 








NOTICE. 

FOR Sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 51 & 52, 
North Market Street, Willis’s Improved Brass Syringes for 
using wash as a remedy against mildew on grapes. 

Just received a further supply of Gault’s patent churns. 
Likewise a few of Sanborn’s Improved self regulating cheese 
presses, milk strainers, stone and zinc milk pans, cheese 
cloths, &e. m 


MANURE AT AUCTION. 
Will be sold on the premises, formerly owned by Mr. William 
White, in Roxbury, on Tuesday next, at 3 o'clock, about one 
hundred cords of manure. It ml5 








ESSEX PRIZE POTATOES. 
A few bushels of the famous Essex Prize Potatoes for sale at 
the New England Seed Store, No. 51 & 52, North Market 
Street. b4 mld 





SEED TEA WHEAT. 

A few bushels of this very valuable variety of Spring Wheat, 
for sale at the Seed Store No. 51, North Market Street, raised 
m the vicinity of Lake Erie. 

One kernel! of this Wheat was found in a chest of Tea, at 
St. John, N. B.in 1823, from which this variety was raised. 
(See N. E. Farmer, vol ix, page 105, and vol x, page 105.) 

Persons in want of it will please apply soon. 





FLOWER SEEDS. 
200 VARIETIES of very handsome annual, biennial and 
sagen a9 FLowrr SeeEps, in packages of 20 varieties each. 
or sale atthe New England Seed Store. Price §1 per pack- 
m 13 


age. 64 cts. per paper. 





WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 
FOR SALE 5000 Large White Mulberry Trees, inquire at 
this Office. tf m27 





| WANTED 
A — Experienced Gardener, apply at this offiee. 
t ml 





NOTICE, 

The fast trotting colt Hamewell out of the Virginia mare by 
Barefoot will be shown May 9, in State Street, Boston. Gen- 
tlemen please to examine him closely as his equal ts seldom to 
be seen, J. PARKINSON, 

m 8 Brighton. 





GRAPE VINES. 

The subscriber has for sale a few superior Isabella Vines, 
that have been laid by the beds for aitew weeks, and can be 
planted out with perfect saiety any time within ten days. Ap- 
ply at 7 1-2, Congress Street, ZEB, COOK, Jr. 

m8 














BUTTER SALT, 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Pembroke Butter 
Salt, an article much approved of, and will constantly be kept 
for sale as above at the manufacturers price. 

miu 





GREAT SALE OF WOOL 
On Thursday the 23d inst. at 9 o'clock, at Quincy Hall. 
600 bales of American Fleece Wool, comprising the various 
grades from quarter to full blooded Merino. 
“ 





100 bales Saxony do. 
30% superior Foreign  “ do. 
60 “ No, 2, pulled Lambs do. 

200 “ Nel, “ do. do. 

100 “ superfine do. do. 
50 “ Spanish Sheep do. 
50 ‘© Lambs do. 
75 “ Smyrna do. 

100 “ Buenos Ayres do. 
75 “ Russian do. 
20 “ Goats Hair. 


Catalogues will be ready and the wool may be examined the 
day before the sale. As the above includes nearly all the wool 
in New England which can come to market previous to the 
next clip, and as the sale will be positive, it will afford a desi- 
rable opportunity for manufacturers to supply themselves. 


May 8 COOLIDGE & HASKELL, Auct’rs. 





THE FULL BLOODED HORSE SPORTSMAN, 

THE Subscriber informs the public that the above named 
horse will stand at his stable the ensuing season,—terims $20 
the season, which may be settled for $1o on or before the first 
of September next. Insurance as may be agreed between the 
parties. The stock of this horse are unusually promising and 
will not suffer (to say the Jeast) by comparison with the get of 
any horse that has stood in this section for many years, and he 
is therefore recommended to the public with confidence by 
their obedient servant, JAQUES, 

10 Hills Stock Farm, Charlestown, 24 miles from Boston. 

Reference is made to Thomas Williams, Esq. of Chelsea, 
who has colts of Sportsman’s get: m3 

ABERDEEN OATS. 

JUST Received at Geo. C. Barrett’s Seed Store a small 
quantity of large Aberdeen Oats, imported from Aberdeen, in 
Scotland, a famous oat district. 

Being the most extraordinary article of the kind, farmers and 
others are invited to call aud examine. m 8 








FOR SALE, 
THAT valuable country seat and farm formerly owned by 
E. H. Derby and J. Crowuinshield, Esqrs., and lately by Col. 
Endicott, situated in Danvers, within two miles of Salem and 
fifteen of Boston. The buildings are in good repair, spacious 
and elegant, and convenient for a genteel family, and alse fora 
farmer’s, with barns, stables, &c., attached. ‘There is an ex- 
cellent garden, containing a great variety of choice fruits, 
shrubs and flowers and a tastetul summer house. ‘The farm is 
in ahigh state of cultivation, well watered and enclosed—it 
produces large crops of hay, grain, and vegetables, besides ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, quinces and cherries ; 
there is a nursery of young fruit trees, and a plantation of 
5000 White Mulberries. ‘The place has many advantages, and 
is the most desirable country retreat in the vicinity. The build- 
ing and garden, with from 10 to 100 acres of land, as the pur- 
chaser may choose, are offered on liberal and accommodating 
terms. Apply at this oflice, or to AMOS KING. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


Srerps, Herd’s Grass, . 


TALLow, tried, 





Danvers, March 27, 1833. 


HARDWARE, 
100 dozen Ames Backstrap Shovels 
20 do. do. Large Shovels, from No. 4 to 12 
20 do. do. Cast Steel Polished Shovels. 
100 do. Plympton Hoes. 
50 do. Stetson do. 
50 do.  Fales Cast Stee] Goosenecked Hoes. 
Also, various other kinds of Hoes. 
100 dozen Manure Forks, comprising an assortment of vari- | 
ous makers and qualities. | 
150 dozen Farwell’s Scvthes. } 
150 do. Whipple & Hales half set Scythes, together with 
every description of HARDWARE GOODS, for sale by 
LANE & READ, at No. 6, Market Square, near rae 
Hall. m 13 














RUSSIA MATS. 
500 dozen large sized Russia Mats. 
300 do. small do. do. do. 
For Sale by D. F. FAULKNER, No. 15 Central Street. 
m 20 tf 


} than for many previous years,) will be 
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BEEF, mess, 


























prime, . . . 6 + es 6 75 7 OO 
Cargo,No.1. .... ° ‘a 8 50! § 75 
Burren, inspected, No, 1, new, pound l4 15 
CHEESE, newmilk,. . .. > + 4 8] 10 
fourmeal,. . ‘sa 5) 6 

skimmed milk, - 3} 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . “ 33} 43 
southern, geese, . os 3 43 

Fiax, American,. ‘9 9 12 
FLAXSEED,. bushel 125) 1 30 
FLourk, Genesee, . ....., barrel 575) 5 87 
Baltimore, Howard street, 44 5 80; 58 
Baltimore, wharf, $6 5 no) 5 87 
Alexandria, . we $6 5 62} & 75 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, . | bushel 75) 76 
southern yellow,. . “ 72 74 

Rye, : at 82; 85 

sarley, ; o 60 70 

WM nt oa a Sw 66 45 52 

May, . : -*» ¢.% oe Oe ton 12 00} 14 00 
Honey, . TT gallon 40 5v 
Hops, Ist quality, : pound 28! 30 
Larv, Boston, Ist sort, pound 9 10 
Southern, Ist sort, . ed 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, 6 8 20 
“ upper, . . Ib. 24 25 

Dry Hide, sole. ; pound 16 19 

- upper, . « . Ib. 20 2 

Philadelphia, sole, pound 24 26 
Baltimore,sole, . . . - 25 25 

Lime, Say erie ods Se! tee ig cask 120; 12% 
PLasTER Parisretailsat . . . ton 325] 3 75 
Porators, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel 25 30 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra dear, barrel | 18 00! 19 00 
Navy, Mess,. .... . “ 13 00) 13 50 
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50 
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13 

13 

00 

65 

Merino, mix’d with Saxony, Te 
Merino, §ths washed, i wt 50) 55 
Merino, halfblood, . . . “ 4u 5D 
Merino, quarter, — “a 42 45 
Native washed, . ... ‘“ Ww 42 
Pulled superfine, . “ce 60, 62 
IstLambs, .. . “ 52 55 
es er oid 37 w@ 
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Ist Spinning, . ; 
Southern pulled woo) is generally 
5 ets. less per lb. 
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Hams,northern, . . . - + + + | pound 94) 10 
southern, . . + + «© «© « “ 9 i 
Pork, whole hogs, . . . « « + so 7 
Pouawee, . 3 «+ + 6 0 ts s 10 14 
Butter, kegandtub, . . 7 15 20 
lump, best, . ; 5 19 2 
one et dozen 15 4 
PoTaTOEs, common, .. . bushel 35 w 
Ciper, (according to quality,) barrel | 2 OO} 3 00 








Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 232 Beef Cattle, 15 pairs Working Oxen, 
17 Cows and Calves, and 88 Sheep. About 30 Beef Cattle 
remain unsold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—Last week's prices were fully sap 
sorted; we noticed a few yoke very fine taken at 37,2. 

Ve quote prime at $6,75 a7; good at $6,254 6,50; thin at 
35,50 a6. . Ree pa cage 

Working Oxen—Sales were noticed at $55, $58, $65, $70, 
878, and $80. 
‘ ( ton fr Calves.—We noticed sales at 16, 22, 9%, 28, $1, 
33, and two at $40. 

Sheep.—We notiecd one Jot taken at about $4; also a lot 
sheared at about 83. : 

Swine.—None at market ; a few are wanted. 





PICKERING’S TREE OR CATERPILLAR 
BRUSHES. 

FOR sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No, 504 North 
Market Street, Piekering’s Improved Tree Brushes.—This 
article, (which is likely no be in greater demand this season, 
‘ i constantly for sale as 


above, made of the best materials and workmansnip; and no 


doubt is the best article for the purpose of any now —_ 
ay 
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MISCELLANY. 


INVOCATION TO MAY. 
Written in a backward Spring. 
My dear Madam May, I am sorry to say, 
That you seem rather sickly and pallid, 
As if from some hole, just under the pole, 














Your ladyship lately had sallied. 


How poets will lie, (that is, all but 1,) 
When they talk of your being so charming. 
If truth may be told, you’re so backward and cold 


That I ean’t get along with my farming. 


I might liken your lips to rock maple chips, 
Which winter’s cold drifts had lain under. 

You have icicle toes, and fingers like those, 
And who then can love you, | wonder ? 


Then, madam, good b’ye, to Canada hie, 
You will get there by dog-days, I take it, 
Be off in a jerk, let June do your work, 
For a very sad matter you make it. 





THE PARROT. 

Tue following anecdote of Braham’s Parrot is 
curious :— 

“Parrots, like cuckoos, form their notes deep in 
the throat, and show great aptitude in imitating the 
human yoice. A most remarkable instance I met 
with at Mr. Brahaim’s villa at Brompton. A la- 
dy, who had great admiration for his talents, pre- 
sented him with a parrot, on which she had be- 
stowed great pains in teaching it to talk, After 
dinner, during a pause in the conversation, | was 
startled by a voice from one corner of the room 
ealling out, in a strong, hearty manrer, ** Come 
Braham, give us a song!” Nothing could exceed 
the surprise and admiration of the company. The 
request being repeated and not answered, the 
parrot struck up the first verse of ‘* God save 
the King,” in a clear, warbling tone, aiming at the 
style of the singer, and sang it through. The ease 
with which this bird was taught was equally sur- 
prising with the performance. The same lady 
prepared him to accost Catalini, when dining with 
Mr. Braham, which so alarmed Catalini, that she 
nearly fell from her chair. Upon his commence- 
ing * Rule Britannia,” in aloud and intrepid tone, 
the chantress fell on her knees before the bird, ex- 
pressing, in terms of delight, her admiration of his 
talents. 

* This parrot has only been exceeded by Lord 
Kelly’s, who, upon being asked to sing, replied,— 
**] never sing on a Sunday.”—* Never mind that, 
Poll, come, give us a song.” —* No, excuse me, 
T’ve got a cold—don’t you hear how hoarse I am?” 
—This extraordinary creature performed the three 
verses entire of ‘* God save the King,” words and 
mamsic, without hesitation, from the beginning to the 
end.” 





THE CORN CRAKE. 

Tuts interesting bird, which visits the north of 
England and Scotland in summer, and keeps up in 
the meadows the ery of crake, crake, is well known, 
but is not easily seen. It runs with great rapidity 
and is loth to take wing. When found, it has the 
instinct, in common with some other animals, and 
especially insects, to feign death. A gentleman had 
one broughtto him by his dog. It was dead to all 
appearance. As it lay onthe ground, he turned its 
over with his foot—he was convinced it was dead, 
Standing by, however, for some time in silence, he 
suddenly saw it open aneye. He then took it up— 
its head fell—its legs hung loose—it appeared 
again totally dead. He then put it in his pocket, and 





before very long, he felt it all alive, and struggling 
to escape. He took it out, and it was as lifeless as 
before. He then laid it again upon the ground and 
retired to some distance; in about five minutes it 
warily raised its head, looked around, and decamp- 
ed at full speed.—.Votes of a Naturalist. 





We find, from the register of the Society of 
Friends or Quakers, that, as a consequence of 
their temperance, one half of those that are born, 
live to the age of 47 years; whereas Dr. Price tells 
us, that of the general population of London, half 
that are born live only 2 3-4 years! Among the 
Quakers, one in ten arrive to 80 years of age ; the 
general population of London, only one in forty. 
Never did a more powerful argument support the 
practice of temperance.—Collin Mc Kenzie. 





FEMALE WIT. 

A certain Reverend Divine, of democratic 
principles, happened to be united toa lady of op- 
posite sentiments, who was frequently exercised 
with severe turns of the head-ache. Not long since, 
after a short absence, his Reverence entered a 
room, Where he found his amiable consort much 
distressed with her old complaint; on which 
he observed to her, that he thought she hada very 
weak head—and asked if she was not of the same 
opinion, ‘Yes, my dear, (replied she,) if the 
common observation is just, that the Ausband is the 
head of the wife £ most certainly think I have a 
very weak head.” 





Ir is a very remarkable circumstance, that, for 
the space oftwo centuries and upwards, the throne 
of l'rance hes never been filled by the son ofa King. 





INDUSTRY. 

Man must have occupation or be miserable. 
Toil is the price of sleep and appetite,—of health 
and enjoyment. The very necessity which over- 
comes our natural sloth is a blessing. 'The whole 
vor'd does not contain a briar or a thorn which di- 
vine mercy could have spared. We are happier 
with the sterility, which we can overcome with 
industry, than we could have been with spontane- 
ous plenty and unbounded profusion. The body 
and the mind are improved by the toil that fatigues 
them. The toil is a thousand times rewarded by 
the pleasure which it bestows. Its enjoyments are 
peculiar, No weaith can procure them, no indo- 
lence can taste them. They flow only from the 
exertions which they repay. 





A LAZY MAN. 

WE meet with nothing in our travels that we so 
much despise as a lazy man—unless it be a drun- 
ken one. We rarely see one, however, without 
the other; and the two in one make up the very 
essence of an object of disgust! 

It is impossible to separate idleness and vice. 
They are like the substances and the shadow. We 
sometimes think a wholesome remedy might be 
formed for lazy people, and are surely surprised 
that our law-makers do not carve out one. 

We were coming down town to-day and over- 
took a fellow with broad shoulders and bandy legs, 
wearing a five-year old patched coat, ragged pan- 
taloons, a pair of bull’s hide shoes, and no_ stock- 
ings. His elbows were out, and there was a split 
in his back. His trowsers were not even two thirds 
long enough, which exposed his ancles and part 
of his legs which were of divers colors, One hand 


in his trowsers pocket ; if indeed they had any 


pocket—and with the other he was blowing and 
wiping his nose. His hat, we had forgot to say. 
was as limber as if it were drunk, and was held up 
on one side by a loop made ofa tow string. The 
man was not above thirty. 

Now here was a fellow strong enough to work— 
young enough to work—and not too o!} 
a comfortable living, going down the strect with- 
out one particle of comfort either in his head or 
his heart. He was the picture of idleness, and 
personification of misery. 

Would it not be humane to take up such a fel- 
low and make him work ? Ilis health would be im- 
proved by it—his comforts ministered to—lis body 
improved, and his soul made better—and wha 
would prove another blessing, he 
moved from the observation of those who cannot 
feel otherwise than distress, at the sight of such an 
example of iuman degradation. ‘To the } 
our city such examples are comparatively rare.— 
Philadelphia Paper. 
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MERINO EWES AND TWO 
BUCKS. 
TO put out on lease for one or: 
blood Saxony and Merino Ewes, and two | i'ucks, in 
flocks of fifty Ewes and one Buck. Fifty oft 
ing lambs of last winter and this spri: 
yean, or only yearlings and not expected to li leanbs th 
season, the flocks to be leased to di 
iive at some distance from each othe pe 
shape, size, fineness and evenness of fleece they 
sheep—are now and have alwe nw healthy ¢ 
condition—the lessee to receive tor vuiform cure, attention, and 
maintaining them, a part of the wool shorn yearly, anda part 
of the progeny as may be agreed. Settlement to be mace yearly. 
Por terms and particulars inguire of the Printer oi this paper 
previous to first of May next, and it is requested that no person 
will make application who does not believe that to succeed 
with sheep, care and attention is absolutely necessary, and will 
get up to his belief, and to the letter and spirit of any contract 
he may make. ap 10 
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YELLOW LOCUST. 

TU S day received at the New England Seed Store, 503 
North Market Street, from Cincinnati, 100 pounds of Seed of 
the genaine Yellow Locust (Robinia, pseudoacacia)—all raised 
the past year in the State of Indiana, where the beauty and 
superiority of these trees have attracted general attention. 





May 1 
A FINE NEW SQUASH 
FOR saicat the New England Seed Store, Nos. 51, & 52, 


North Market Street. 

A few seeds of the Early Lemon Squash, from the western 
part of this State, which is considered one of the finest varieties 
of sammer Squash cultivatéd, being a week earlier than the 
Scollop or Warted Squashes, and of much superior flavor, 
drier, and somewhat resembling the Canada Squash in taste; 
producing abundantly till killed by frost. Price 124 cents per 
paper. May 1 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
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